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[521] 


After the Armenians and the Iberians, the Laz were the most significant among the Caucasian 
peoples in terms of their influence on the political life of the region and their impact on Byzantine- 
Persian relations. The Laz were composed of many small tribes which had inhabited [the kingdom 
and lands called] Colchis since antiquity. Their ancient history, consequently, is connected with the 
fate of Colchis, which later formed part of the empire of the Achaemenids (1) and then of the 
kingdom of Mithridates Eupator (2). After the collapse of [Mithridates'] Pontic kingdom, Colchis 
enjoyed independence for a while (3), but soon came under Roman rule. It was [formally] regarded 
as part of the Roman domain, but was autonomous and subject to local rulers. Each tribe had its own 
prince or king, and all of them paid certain stipulated taxes to the Romans. Gradually, the Laz 
emerged from among other related tribes and assumed a dominant position over them. The name 
"Laz/Lazi" spread beyond its native territory to include the entire neighboring population, and 
ancient Colchis came to be called "Lazica." In the Byzantine era, it is by this name that the area was 
known [(1)]. 


[During the early Byzantine period] the kings of Lazika, in practice, were fully independent. Their 
dependence on Byzantium was formal and consisted of this: after the death of their king, it was from 
the emperor that the crown prince received the symbols of supreme authority. In other matters, they 
were left to their own devices. They did not pay taxes to the emperor and, generally, did not perform 
any [formally specified] duties. Their sole obligation to the Byzantines was that they protect the 
borders of the Byzantine realm from the destructive raids of the neighboring Huns. They performed 
this duty on their own, without receiving any financial or military support from the Byzantines. In 
exchange, they were given the right not to participate in Byzantine military operations against other 
countries. 


(1) [Herodotus, III, 97; VII, 79, bilingual Greek/English at Internet Archive. ] 
(2) [Strabo, Geography XII, 3, 1, bilingual at Internet Archive. ] 


(3) [Ibid.] 


[522] 


Lazika was a very poor country. In terms of natural produce, it was significantly inferior to ancient 
Colchis as described by Strabo (1). The soil did not produce grapes, wheat, or any other substantial 
food. The Laz were also deprived of salt. The population lived in extreme poverty, feeding on millet, 
the only grain that grew in their area (2). Whatever they used was brought in through trade, which 
was widespread in the Roman coastal cities. The main items of exchange were furs, leathers and 
slaves (3). 


Despite the country's independent status, however, it became a kind of lure for Byzantium and Persia 
and a constant bone of contention between them. Being located on the border of two major powers, 
Lazica was important as a bulwark against the raids of the mountaineers. Secure in that position, the 
occupants could subdue the invading Huns, and not only protect themselves from their destruction, 
but also, if desired, permit the Huns [to raid] hostile lands. Aware of this advantage, each side 
worked to keep Lazica under its influence and control. The Laz, according to circumstances, joined 
one or the other power. The competition between the two states created a "Laz Question," which was 
never satisfactorily resolved, either in the diplomatic [arena], or by force of arms, and constantly ... 
[engendered] [(2)] new conflicts. 


Depending on circumstances, the Laz affiliated themselves sometimes with Byzantium and other 
times with the Persians. In the second half of the 5th century, they were in vassalage to the 
Byzantine emperors. What the situation was like before that is unknown, due to the lack of historical 
data. During the reign of Marcianus [450-457], some activity is observed among the Laz, probably 
in favor of Persian rule. The fragmentary information related to this, preserved in the manuscripts of 
Priscus of Panium, does not allow a clear understanding of the actual events. In 456 we see the 
Byzantine army in Lazica, acting against the Laz (4). In all probability, after an unsuccessful battle, 
the Byzantine army retreated and and was preparing for a new raid. 


(1) [Strabo, Geography XI, 2, 17, bilingual at Internet Archive. ] 
(2) Procopius' Persian War, I, 12, B.P, 58, Il, 15, B. p. 217, 283-4. 


(3) The slave trade is mentioned by Polybius, Hist, IV, 38; Strabo, XII. See L. Preller, Uber die 
Bedeutung des Schwatzen Meeres fiir den Handel und Verkehr der altes Welt. Dorpat, 1842. [See 
also, "The Export of Slaves from Colchis," by David Braund and G. R. Tsetskhladze, from Classical 
Quarterly, Vol. 39, No. 1 (1989), pp. 114-125, at Internet Archive, here. ] 


(4) [Prisc. Pan, B.P., 217; The Fragmentary History of Priscus, translated by John Given 
(Merchantville, NJ, 2014), pp. 121-125] 


[523] At that time the Laz were ruled by Gubazes and his son (1). He appealed to the Persian king 
for help, but Yazdgird II, who at the time was engaged in a war against the Hun-Kidarites, refused 


the request. Gubazes was obliged to send ambassadors to the emperor with a peace proposal (2). On 
the advice of Euthymios, officiorum magistros, a condition for the suspension of the war was set: 
either for Gubazes to abdicate the throne, or for him to remove his son from the throne. The sense of 
this requirement is unclear. The Byzantines referred to an ancient law that did not allow the country 
to be governed by two kings at the same time. It is not clear why the Byzantines so zealously wanted 
to preserve Laz traditions (3). It is possible that they, seeing Lazica as a northern stronghold, were 
afraid of its division, and even forbade the division (4). Gubazes fulfilled the demand of the 
Byzantine authorities, renounced the symbols of royal authority, and handed over the administration 
of the country to his son. Marcian ordered Gubazes to cross into Byzantine territory (5) and account 
for his actions. The latter agreed, but was afraid of the intrigues of the emperor's former 
plenipotentiary in Lazica, Dionysius. The Laz king had asked for assurances that he would not 
encounter any unpleasantness. In response, Dionysius was sent to Lazica. After his arrival, 
according to the same Priscus, all differences were resolved. However, it is not known under what 
conditions this happened. Gubazes' abdication in favor of his son probably never happened. In 465, 
during the reign of Emperor Leo I (6), we encounter him in Constantinople. He went there together 
with Dionysius, dressed in Persian clothing and accompanied by bodyguards, like a warrior. In the 
[Byzantine] court such behavior 


(1) In pencil, Lebeau, VI, p. 385. 


(2) Priscus, Pan., p. 155 [The Fragmentary History of Priscus, translated by John Given 
(Merchantville, NJ, 2014), pp. 121-125]. 


(3) In pencil, "According to Zonaras, it was the son who had raided Byzantine territories." 
(4) I. Hecrynuc, puck IHannăckyă, c. 92, npum. 118 


(5) In the text, BaoideUc SE SiaBaivel avtOv cic THV 'Papaiov ExéAevE, Kal TOV avto SESOYPEV@V 
6166vai Adyov, chapter 12, p. 155. Destunis has translated this: "Marcian ordered him to come to 
Byzantium and give an account of his intentions," p. 84. Lebeau has more correctly understood the 
sense of the expression, eic trv ‘Papaiwv, to mean "to come to imperial territory" (Le Bas-Empire, 
VI, p. 387). Muralt also understands this as Destunis does. 


(6) According to Priscus, Gubazes arrived in Constantinople after the fire which took place in the 
days of Emperor Leo. According to the Chronicon Pascale, the fire occurred on the day dedicated to 
Saint Mamas, that is, September 2nd. 


[524] 


was not appreciated, and he was even reprimanded for introducing innovations. However, Gubazes 
soon earned the favor of the courtiers with his kind behavior and reverence for Christian holy things 
(1). Gubazes' arrival to visit the emperor is sometimes connected with the conflict (2) which the Laz 
had started with the neighboring Svans (3). A dispute had arisen between the two related peoples 
over border fortresses (4). "The Persians wanted to make war against them for the fortresses, it is 
said ... near the Svans, so they sent to the emperor to ask for help" (5). 


Priscus' original text is very damaged here, and one can only guess that the person referred to is the 
Laz king, probably this same Gubazes. The disputed forts were located on the border of Lazica and 


Iberia. The Persians sided with the Svans against the Byzantine-supported Laz. The emperor 
defended the Laz position. Asking for help, the Laz delegation expressed their desire that the 
requested military forces should be sent to Lazica not from Byzantium, but from those military units 
which already were stationed in the Byzantine part of Armenia. The envoys' request had two aims: 
firstly, speeding up the aid and secondly—and most importantly—dealing with the costs, because 
the country itself covered all the expenses of the Byzantine troops during their stay in Lazica. 
Furthermore, after eliminating the danger, the same Laz were obliged to pay for the return of the 
troops to Byzantium. Earlier, the following [costly] incident had occurred: because of the threat 
posed by the Persians and Iberians, the king of the Laz had asked the Byzantines for help. The 
Byzantines sent an army under the command of Heraclius. As soon as that army arrived, the enemy 
left off bothering the Laz and attacked other neighboring peoples. The Laz sent the Byzantines back 
without using their services, after spending a lot of money on them. In order to prevent this from 
happening again, the Laz asked Emperor Leo I to send the [auxiliary] army from [nearby] Armenia. 
The emperor promised to send a duke [military commander] to help them. Nothing further is known 
about this campaign or its results. 


(1) Proc., p. 160 [Procopius' Persian War, 1. 12, bilingual at Internet Archive]. 


(2) Lebeau, VI, p. 449. 


(3) Perhaps this consideration explains the fact that Lebeau puts the episode about the Svans in A.D. 
466 (ibid), G. Destunis in 468 (IIpuck, p. 97), while in the Bonn edition it is mentioned under the 
year 472. 


(4) Skanda and Sarabana. 


(5) Priscus, p. 165 [The Fragmentary History of Priscus, translated by John Given (Merchantville, 
NJ, 2014), p. 155]. 


[525] 


The next data provided by historians about the Laz refers to the year 523, during the reign of the Laz 
king Tzathios (1). The history of the intervening years is unknown: there exists only indirect 
information indicating that Byzantium ceded some of its holdings to Persia, and that the Laz kings 
did not turn to Byzantium, but to the Persian kings for receiving their insignia of power. Tzathios 
was the son of King Damnazes. After his father's death, he decided to separate from the Persians and 
recognize the emperor's sovereignty. Having ascended the throne, Tzathios did not consider it 
necessary to present himself to Kawad I, with whom he was even on friendly terms, but immediately 
left for Constantinople. With this act, he violated Kawad's traditional right as overlord, because, as 
Malalas observes, "when one of the Laz kings died, another person was appointed and confirmed by 
the Persian king as his heir, [originating] from the same Laz tribe." This right belonged to the 
emperor during the reign of Gubazes. Damnazes—if not the grandson of Gubazes then at least one 
of his close descendants—was already subject to the Persians. After the accession to the throne of 
his son Tzathios, that power again passed to the Byzantines. The circumstances of the frequent 
changing of sides in both the first and second instance as regards the purely formal [receiving of the 
symbols] of kingship, are completely understandable. They were determined mainly by the attitudes 
of the Laz leaders. 


According to the chroniclers, the basis of Tzathios' separation from the Persians was his hatred for 
Persian paganism. Accepting the crown from Kawad would have involved sacrifices and would be 
accompanied by rituals that were spiritually repugnant to him. In order to avoid these unpleasant 
ceremonies, he went to Byzantium and, kneeling before Justinus I, asked Justinus to recognize him 
as king. Having received a warm welcome from the emperor, Tzathios converted to Christianity and 
married the maiden Valeriana, the daughter of a high-ranking official, Nomos the patrician. The 
insignia of supreme authority, which the Laz usually received from the emperors, on this occasion 
were extremely magnificent and costly, with "a Roman imperial crown and a white cloak of pure 
silk. Instead of the purple border it had the gold imperial border 


(1) In pencil, "Gubazes, 465, Damnas, Persian, Tzathios." 


[526]; in its middle was a true purple portrait medallion with a likeness of the emperor Justin. He 
also wore a white tunic, a paragaudion, with gold imperial embroideries, equally including the 
likeness of the emperor. The shoes that he wore he had brought from his own country, and they were 
studded with pearls in Persian fashion. Likewise his belt was decorated with pearls." [Malalas, The 
Chronicle of John Malalas (Melbourne, 1986), pp. 233-234, 17.9, in English at Internet Archive] 


(1). 


Having received many luxurious gifts, Tzathios and his wife Valeriana set out for Lazica. Kawad 
sent an ambassador to Emperor Justinus and expressed his surprise at the turn of events. The Persian 
king considered it strange that Justinus, despite the peace and friendship between them, "Though 
friendship and peace between us are discussed and are now established, your actions are hostile. 
Witness the fact that you have appointed as emperor of the Laz a subordinate of mine, who does not 
come under the Roman administration but has from time immemorial belonged to the Persian state" 
(2) [Malalas, ibid., p. 234]. 


(1) OTEMAVIOV 'P@LLOTKOV BaoiAtkov, 

Kal XAQHUSa Gompov óñoońpikov, yov avtt moppupov TaBAtouv xpvoo0v BaolAiKkov TaBAtov, Ev o 
únńpxEv EV LEO otnðápiov GANBwov, EXxovta TOV xaPAKTHPA TOD avtToD 

Baoéac Iovotivou 


Kal otlyapiov SE Gompov TMapayavdiov, 

Kal adtTO Exov ypvod movia BaclIAIKA, ®OALTAS EYOVTA TOV yapakthpa TOV AUTOD BaclAgwc, 
TH Otayyia, Ò EOpeEl, Hv ayayWv and thc Siac abtoD yapac, Exovta papyapitac MepowKe 
OXTNHATL. 

OpLoi@c 6E Kal Å ovn abtod únĤpye 51% papyapitWv. 


[diadema Regio more Romano 

Chlamus alba holoserica, pro purpureo clavum aureum 

Regium habens, cujus in medio sigillum fuit, imperatoris Justini expressam referens effigiem. 
Tunica alba Paragaudia, aureis pro more Regio Clavis adornata, et ipsa etiam Imperatoris 
effigiem prae se ferens, Tzangae, ex regione sua secum adducta, more Persico, margaritis et zona 
distincta] 


Malalas, p. 413. Chronicon Paschale has the same with the difference that in the latter, the shoes are 
red TÒ tGayyia áovoaïa. p. 614: Theoph. also notes the "red shoes" while the belt is described as 


gold, p. 260. 


The passage Eyov ávů noppvpoð taBAiov ypuooVv Baorkóv taßàiov, is translated by A. Saint- 
Martin "a gold border over which was another purple border," Lebeau, VII, p. 27, note 4. The Latin 
translator understood it more correctly: pro purpureo clavum aureum Regium habens ["having a 
gold border instead of a purple one"], Malalas, ibid. Theophanes also has also this understanding and 
clearly states: "the royal robe was white, with a gold border." Theophanes, p. 260, also the Chron. 
Pasch., p. 613 has a gold border instead of a purple one. 


(2) Malalas, p. 414. 


[527] Justinus, ignoring the political side of the problem, sent explanations to Kawad, with this 
content: "We have neither annexed nor won over any of those subordinate to your empire. In fact, a 
man named Ztathios came to us in our empire and begged as a suppliant to be rescued from Hellenic 
[i.e., pagan] belief, from impious sacrifices and from the errors of demons, and asked to become a 
Christian, worthy of the grace of the eternal God, the Creator of all things. It was impossible to 
prevent someone who wished to enter a better way and to know the true God. Thus, when he had 
become a Christian and worthy of the heavenly mysteries, we sent him back to his own country" (1). 


The answer of Justinus, although it was formally satisfactory, could not instill in the Persians 
confidence for peace. For them, the spread of Christianity among the Laz [(3)] was equal to the 
decline of Persian influence in that country. Relations between the two powers became tense. In 
order to prevent military surprises, Justinus negotiated with the king of the Huns, Zilgib, and 
obtained his promise, through valuable gifts, to support him in the event of war against the Persians,. 
After dealing with Justinus, Kawad also turned to Zilgib with the same proposal. At that time, the 
king of the Huns, breaking his oath to the emperor, went over to Persian side and attacked the 
Romans with an army of 20,000. Emperor Justinus, embittered by Zilgib's behavior, sent delegates 
to Kawad to propose peace and, among other things, exposed the Huns' king's disobedience, warning 
him that the Huns had taken money from the Romans and, probably, at a decisive moment, planned 
to betray the Persians as well. Justinus even called on Kawad to live according to the principles of 
brotherhood and friendship, "so that these dogs do not mock us." Kawad questioned Zilgib and, 
convinced that Justinus was telling the truth, began to suspect him of conspiracy. In order to 
successfully free himself from the Huns, Kawad killed Zilgib, then at night he attacked his soldiers, 
who, caught by surprise, were put to the sword, with only a few escaping through flight. Justinus' 
sincerity appealed to Kawad, who found it possible to continue negotiations about 


(1) Malalas, p. 414 [Malalas, p. 234, 17.9, in English at Internet Archive]. 


[528] peace. In response to Justinus, Kawad sent his emissary to him with an edict (1). In that edict, 
Kawad promised to ignore all the injustices committed by the Romans and to give up the war on the 
condition that Justinus would adopt Kawad's son and heir, the crown prince Khosrov (2). 


Kawad's extraordinary proposal caused a great deal of confusion in Justinus' circle. Opinions for and 
against it were expressed simultaneously. At that time, a new message was received from Kawad 
requesting that envoys be sent to conclude peace. This was followed by the consultation of the 
representatives of the two sides for the comprehensive discussion about the adoption and other 
conditions of peace on the border itself. These negotiations, however, ended in vain. The Byzantine 


delegates politely rejected Kawad's proposals, while the Persians disputed the Byzantines' right to 
take over Lazica, and claimed that the Byzantines had simply taken by force the territories that had 
long belonged to the Persians (3). This was the crux of the matter. After long arguments, the envoys 
separated, without achieving anything. 


Kawad was already preparing to defend his right to rule Lazica by military force, but the country's 
internal political-religious disputes held him back [from that initiative] for a certain time. After 
Tzathios had converted to Christianity, 


(1) Malalas, p. 415; Chr. Pascale, 51& Bpoiov p. 616. Malalas names the ambassador AaBpotdc, but 
does not clearly indicate his purpose. Procopius does not provide the name of the ambassador who, 
probably, headed the delegation which delivered the king's document to Justinus. The ambassador's 
name is corrupted. Of the two forms, the preferable one is Bpoiov, which is Persian. Apparently the 
particle Aq is a corrupt repetition of 61a. 


(2) A. Saint-Martin rightly doubts the authenticity of the information given by Procopius about this 
adoption in the sense of the Roman adoptio. Kawad was hoping to pass the throne to his younger 
son, but since Persian law forbade it and obstacles could arise, Kawad worked to secure the throne 
for this son with the emperor's support. The information of Procopius is, so to speak, a condensed 
echo of the negotiations which were carried out only so that after the death of the [Persian] king, [the 
emperor] would grant his patronage to the crown prince (Lebeau. VIII, p. 38, note 4, compare G. 
Destunis, IIpoxonui, I p. 128, note 8). 


(3) "Seoses made mention of the land of Colchis, which is now called Lazica, saying that it had been 
subject to the Persians from of old and that the Romans had taken it from them by violence and held 
it on no just grounds," Procopius' Persian War, I. 11. [bilingual, at Internet Archive]. 


[529] the Laz problem interested the Persians not from a political, but from a religious, standpoint. 
The religious aspect would have been given more importance due to the fact that because of the 
Mazdakist movement, Persia at the time was experiencing a wave of religious intolerance. Before 
invading Lazica, Kawad had persecuted Christianity in Iberia. These persecutions were closely 
connected with the Laz events and were undoubtedly generated by the aforementioned religious 
situation of the Persians. The road leading to Lazika passed through the neighboring country of 
Iberia. The favor of the population of Iberia was not insignificant for the successful outcome of the 
planned military operations against Tzathios. Although Iberia was dependent on the Persians as a 
vassal, it could not, as a Christian country, support the actions that the Persians conducted against 
the converted Tzathios. Kawad, on the other hand, wanted to achieve by the spread of the Persian 
religion in Iberia the same goals that Byzantium had achieved in Lazica where, after the conversion 
of Tzathios to the new religion, the emperor's authority had clearly increased. For these reasons, 
Kawad took severe measures against Christianity in Iberia. He demanded from King Gurgen[es] 
[(4)] that "the Iberians accept the Persian rites and, among others, no longer bury the dead, but feed 
them to dogs and birds" (1). How much the Persians hated burying the dead can be seen from the 
fact that before this, Kawad did not even spare Seos, the country's political leader and his own 
benefactor, to whom he owed both his life and his throne. Kawad executed Seos for burying his 
deceased wife (2) [(5)], contrary to Persian laws which forbade burial. The Iberians, being zealous 
Christians and, according to Procopius, stricter upholders of Christian rituals than all other peoples, 


refused to comply with the king's demand. King Gurgenes passed under the patronage of Justinus 
and sought help against Persian violence. 


Justinus promised to defend the Iberians. He sent his men to the Huns living in the area between the 


Chersonese and the Bosporus (Sevastopol and Kerch) and tried to convince them to help the 
Iberians. He did not succeed and 


(1) Proc., Pers., I. 12, p. 57 [L_12, bilingual at Internet Archive]. 


(2) Ibid. 


[530] had to send the general [and diplomat] Peter [the Patrician] along with some Huns to help 
Gurgenes in Lazica. The king of the Iberians, however, was unable to do anything with such 
insignificant aid against the military forces that Kawad had sent to Iberia under the command of the 
Persian Boes, who held the position of "variz" (1). Gurgenes, with his wife and sons, the eldest of 
whom was named Peranios (Ilepavioc) (2), fled to the land of the Laz. For some time, due to the 
inaccessibility of the terrain, Gurgenes continued to take refuge in Lazica, but then, under pressure 
from the Persians, he was obliged to leave the country and go to Byzantium. Peter left with 
Gurgenes, having been called back by the emperor. 


After their departure, the situation of the Laz became very complicated. It is true that the mountain 
passes slowed down the advance of Boes' army pursuing Gurgenes, but there was no doubt that the 
Persians could invade the country at any moment. Realizing their inability to face the enemy, the 
Laz informed the emperor that they were giving up the defense of the country. On the border with 
Iberia, the Laz had two forts, which the Laz themselves defended. From those fortresses, as very 
important advanced fortifications, Justinus removed the Laz and replaced them with Roman guards. 
In narrating events, Procopius steps forward and informs us that subsequently the Romans had to 
leave those fortresses, because the Laz refused to supply them with food, and then the Persians took 
over the fortresses. But he is silent on some intermediate facts attested to by Malalas. Procopius only 
mentions that Justinus intended to send an army to Lazica under the command of Irenaeus (3). But 
he says nothing about the campaign itself. Meanwhile, we receive interesting information about this 
in Malalas' work. 


Malalas assigns the invasion of [general] Irenaeus to the reign of Justinian I and places it in his 
second consulship, that is, in 528. According to Malalas, the Persians declared war on the Laz 
because of Tzathios' turn to the Byzantines. Regarding the clash with Gurgenes, it can be said that 
the Persian army was sent from Iberia to Lazica to punish Tzathios. The Laz king 


(1) Héponv, Ovapi@nv pév TÒ áčiopa, Bónv SE Svopa, Proc., Pers. I, 12, p. 58; I, 12, bilingual at 
Internet Archive. 


(2) See F. Justi, *Teranios or Persian Piran. 


(3) Procopius, Pers., I, 12, p. 58; I, 12, bilingual at Internet Archive. 


[531] sought help from Justinian. The emperor sent Irenaeus and two other generals (Hilderich and 
Keryukos) along with a large military force. However, due to the disunity of the generals, the 


Byzantines suffered significant losses. Filled with mutual hatred, they clearly acted against each 
other. Justinian, angered, called them back and sent there Peter, to whom he entrusted the army. With 
Laz help, Peter successfully conducted military operations and forced the Persians to retreat from 
Lazica (1). From that time on, the Byzantine authorities began to station troops in Lazica [(6)]. 


(1) Malalas, p. 427 [Malalas, p. 246, 18. 4, in English, at Internet Archive]; Pasch., p. 618, Theoph., 
p. 267. The Chronicon Pascale and Theophanes speak about Peter's successes. The similarily of the 
latter account by Theophanes in describing Tzathios' affairs probably derives from Malalas. The 
differences are only in the names of the generals. The Chronicon Pascale, in place of Hilderich, 
incorrectly mentions Belisarius; while Theophanes mentions Belisarius, Keryukos, and Peter, 
without Ibineros. The details provided by Malalas are to be preferred (see K. Hofmann, Zur Kritik 
der byzantinischen Quellen fiir die Romerkrige Kobades, Schweinfurt, 1877, S. 21). 


Page [577] 
Notes by O. S. Vardazaryan 

Vardazaryan's notes are at the end of the volume, on pp. 577-578. 
[Notes for page 521] 
[(1)] Lazica or the kingdom of Lazica (Egrisi), known in Armenian sources as the kingdom of the 
Egers, embraced land from the mouth of the Chorox River north to the Black Sea. This kingdom 
existed in the 2nd-6th centuries. 
[522] 
[(2)] The continuation is illegible. 
[527] 
[(3)] Christianity was declared the state religion in Lazica in 523 A.D. 
[529] 
[(4)] Gurgenes, king of the Iberians, ascended the throne after the death of Vaxtang I Gorgasal, in 
502. In 523 he led the Georgian anti-Persian uprising. After Persian king Kawad suppressed this, he 
eliminated the Georgian kingdom [Note. The death of Vakhtang Gorgasal (in 502) is disputed by C. 
Toumanoff who sees him as ruling until 522, and thus identical with the Gurgenes of Procopius' 


narration. See the entry Vakhtang I of Iberia, in Wikipedia, RB]. 


[(5)] A. Christensen suggests that Seos (Siavush) was a follower of Mazdeism and his death 
sentence was a result of this (see A. Christensen L'Iran sous les Sassanides (Copenhagen, 1944), p. 
356. 


Page [578] 
[531] 
[(6)] According to the 50-year Byzantine-Iranian peace treaty, signed in 562, Lazica was given to 


Byzantium, which soon eliminated the Laz kingdom (see "Ouepku uctopuu CCCP" (II-IX ss.), M., 
1958, c. 251). 
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Syriac Sources (various periods and topics), including historical material. 


Fordham University: 

Byzantine Sources (various periods and topics), prepared by Paul Halsall. 
Wikipedia: 

4th Century 

oth Century 

6th Century 


Byzantine-Sasanian Wars 


Colchis/Lazica, Google search of Wikipedia. 
Colchis/Lazica, books and articles at Internet Archive. 


Trade and Trade Centres in Armenia in the Roman-Parthian and the Byzantine-Sasanid Periods, by 
Hagop Manandian, at Internet Archive. 


Encyclopaedia Iranica: 


Sasanian Dynasty, by A. Shapur Shahbazi. 
Articles on Armenia. Numerous articles by multiple authors. 


Sasanian entries, from Selected Topics in Ancient and Medieval Iranian History, compiled by Robert 
Bedrosian. 


Maps/Texts, by Robert H. Hewsen, at Internet Archive: 
4th-6th Centuries. Armenia in the 4th century, the lordly (naxarar) system, the organization 


of the Armenian Church, the first Byzantine expansion into Armenia (387-591), the wars for 
religious freedom, and the second Byzantine expansion (591-654). 


Literature 


The Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite (Cambridge, 1882), at Internet Archive. 


The same edition also is available as a multilingual HTML file (direct download): The 
Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite. 


Procopii De Bello Persico, ed. Bonnae, Pycckuii nepesog C. JecryHuca c KOMMeHTapHAMH 
Tappuuna Jectynuca, CIG., 1876; 


Loeb Classical Library edition (1914) of Procopius' The Persian War Book 1; 
Book 2 [bilingual Greek/English, at Internet Archive]; 
Procopius, The Wars [in English, at LacusCurtius]. 


The same edition also is available as a multilingual HTML file (direct download): 
Procopius' The Persian War [also includes relevant parts of On the Buildings, and Secret 
History]. 


The Syriac Chronicle of Zachariah of Mitylene, English translation and notes by F. J. Hamilton and 
E. W. Brooks (London, 1899), at Internet Archive. 


The same edition also is available as a multilingual HTML file (direct download): The 
Syriac Chronicle of Zachariah of Mitylene. 


The Chronicle of John Malalas Books 16-18 (A.D. 491-563), pages 220-307 from The Chronicle of 
John Malalas (Melbourne, 1986), translated from Greek by Elizabeth Jeffreys, Michael Jeffreys and 
Roger Scott [in English, at Internet Archive]. 


The same edition also is available as a multilingual HTML file (direct download): The 
Chronicle of John Malalas Books 16-18. 


Eustatius Epiphanius, fragments preserved in (Evagrius III. 37 and Malalas section 399) Dindorfii 
Historici Graeci Minores I, 354-364 and below. 


Evagrius' Ecclesiastical History which describes events from 431-594, is available as a 
multilingual HTML file (direct download): Ecclesiastical History. 


Theophanes, Chronicon, p. 222-229, B. 
The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor, translated with introduction and comentary by Cyril 
Mango and Roger Scott (Oxford, 1997). This is a full translation (A.D. 284-813). 


The Chronicle of Theophanes, English translation and notes by Harry Turtledove (Philadelphia, 
1982), at Internet Archive. Translation for A.D. 602-813. 
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